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life of New France, and it was fur which was the origin
of the conflict which ended, after a century and a half
of struggle, on the banks of the St. Lawrence. Though
the greed of the merchants had been responsible for
the slow pace of colonization, and the partial failure
of an agricultural policy which was worthy of a better
fate, when Canada passed into  other hands  it had
belied none of the hopes held out for it.   But it had
given  no  indication  of  the  extent of  its  potential
wealth.   If there was nothing very complicated about
its economy, it fitted in very well with  the system
which at that period governed the commercial relations
between a mother country and its colony.    Agricul-
turally capable of supplying the essential needs of its
population, it was not possible for Canada, except on
rare occasions, to export wheat.    From France, which
took its fur, its fish and its lumber, Canada received
those products which it was forbidden to make for
itself, lest it should be led into competition with the
homeland.    If Canada was not (and it was far from
it) a poor country, still it was no Eldorado or horn of
plenty; in a word it lacked the charm of the Spanish or
Portuguese colonies and no one at that period could
have set a value on the treasures which the country
jealously guarded,  still  less  foresee  the  future  that
awaited it.    Canada was not a bogeyman, as it had
been pictured, nor the siren of which one must beware:
but it was still too soon to substitute for these the
picture of Canada as Santa Claus.

The English were now masters of an immense terri-
tory whose conquest assured once and for all the
protection of their other colonies. As was natural in
a people bred to trade, they set to work immediately*